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The more educated he is, the more he absorbs a culture alien
to the bulk of his race, and deracialized, he becomes impatient
with the immemorial customs of the kraal. The leaven of
education must penetrate deeper among the mass before the
influence of educated natives can be profound. As this
leaven extends in influence, the existing caste society will
doubtless become less bearable to the Bantu and a sullen
race consciousness and resentment will increasingly assert
itself. Hitherto a portion of the white population has frankly
discouraged the Bantu from obtaining a higher education,
or any training above the purely elementary. It is commonly
held that a native educated is a native spoilt. "Knowledge
means power," Dr. Malan once remarked, "and the power
of the European decreases the more he is faced with educated
opposition." Hence up to the mid-thirties the government
contributed ten times as much per pupil for European as
for native education, and over forty times as much per head
of the European population as per head of the native.9
Less than 2 per cent of the native scholars advanced to the
post-primary stage; less than 30 per cent of the native chil-
dren received schooling at all. Most native schools, estab-
lished by missionary societies, were inadequately subsidized
for their purpose. Such significant facts do not suggest a
powerful zeal in the past to educate the native.10 But this
situation is changing rapidly. Ever larger sums are being
spent in response to the pressure from the white population
itself, notable especially after 1939. The South African
Labour party during the Second World War pressed upon
the government the urgent need for free and compulsory
primary education among the natives, and expounded its
views in a liberal memorandum submitted to the Economic
Advisory Committee.
Among the natives themselves a formidable obstacle to
progress is their traditional apathy towards any kind of
schooling. The initial task is to teach them to appreciate
gReport of the Interdepartmental Committee on Native Education, 1936, para.
302. These percentages are changing as progress is made in native education.
10See R. F. A. Hoernle, "Native Education at the Cross-Roads in South
Africa" (Africa, Oct., 1938); also J. Van der Poel, "Native Education in South
Africa" (Journal of Royal African Society, July, 1935)., Both articles are critical
of Union policy at the time.